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HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION NO. 43 
Submitted by Mb. Howard 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate 
concurring ), That there shall be printed with illustra¬ 
tions, in such form and style as may be directed by the 
Joint Committee on Printing, five thousand copies of the 
proceedings held in connection with the unveiling of 
tiie statue of William Jennings Bryan, in Washington, 
District of Columbia, May 3, 1934, together with such 
other matter as may be relevant thereto, of which one 
thousand copies shall be for the use of the Senate, three 
thousand one hundred copies for the use of the House 
of Representatives, and nine hundred copies shall be for 
I lie use and distribution of the Senators and Representa¬ 
tives in Congress from the State of Nebraska. 

The Joint Committee on Printing is hereby authorized 
to have the copy prepared for the Public Printer and shall 
procure suitable illustrations to be published with these 
proceedings. 

Adopted, June 13, 1934. 
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BIOGRAPHY 


William Jennings Bryan was born in Salem, Marion 
County, Ill., March 19, 1860; attended the public schools 
and Whipple Academy, Jacksonville, Ill.; was graduated 
from Illinois College, Jacksonville, in 1881; studied law at 
Union College in Chicago, was graduated in 1883, and 
commenced practice at Jacksonville, Ill., in 1883; move 
to Lincoln, Nebr., in 1887 and continued the practice of 
law; delegate to the Democratic State convention in 1888; 
elected as a Democrat to the Fifty-second and Fifty-third 
Congresses (March 4, 1891-March 3, 1895); declined to be 
a candidate for reelection in 1894; unsuccessful candi¬ 
date for election to the United States Senate in 1894; 
delegate to the Democratic National Conventions in 1896, 
1904, 1912, 1920, and 1924; unsuccessful Democratic can¬ 
didate for President of the United States in 1896, 1900, 
and again in 1908; was indorsed by the Populist and 
Silver Republican Parties in the first and second cam- 
palgns; during the Spanish-American War raised the 
Third Regiment Nebraska Volunteer Infantry in May 1898, 
and was commissioned colonel; established a newspapei, 
"The Commoner”, at Lincoln, Nebr., in 1901; made a 
tour of the world in 1905 and 1906; engaged in editorial 
writing and lecturing; Secretary of State of the United 
Stales in the Cabinet of President Wilson and served 
from March 4, 1913, until June 9, 1915, when he resigned; 
resumed his former pursuit of delivering Chautauqua 
lectures and was an author; established his home in 
Miami, Fla., in 1921; died while attending court in Dayton, 
Trim., July 26, 1925; interment in Arlington National 
Cemetery, Fort Myer, Va. 
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ORDER OF EXERCISES 


The Secretary of the Interior, Harold L. Ickes, presents 
the Chairman of the Day, Hon. Josephus Daniels 


Invocation-Rev. Dr. Joseph R. Sizoo 

Pastor of the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church 

Address-Hon. Blair Lee, of Silver Spring, Md. 

United States Senator 1913-17 


t'n veiling of the Memorial_Master David Hargreaves 

Grandson of Mr. Bryan 
The Star Spangled Banner _United States Marine Band 

Introduction of Sculptor and Artist... -Gutzon Borglum 

Address Presenting the Memorial to the Nation 

Hon. Josephus Daniels, of North Carolina 

United States Ambassador to Mexico 
President of the William Jennings Bryan Memorial Association 

Address Accepting the Memorial for the Nation 

The President of the United States 
"America ”—Audience _United States Marine Band 


Benediction-Bishop John W. Hamilton 

Music -United States Marine Band 
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ADDRESS BY HON. HAROLD L. ICKES 

SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 

We assemble today to dedicate a memorial to 
one of the great progressives of his day —William 
Jennings Bryan. Some of us may remember him 
ns an orator, others as a statesman, and still others 
ns a towering advocate of peace. Most of the 
world may recall him by the party label of “ Dem¬ 
ocrat” and for that distinction he was ably quali¬ 
fied. However, it is my pleasure to picture him as 
n true progressive whose rare gifts enabled him 
to keep the mind of the Nation focused on the goal 
for which this country should strive. 

It is not my function here today to recount my 
memories of Bryan; others better qualified will do 
that. It is my pleasure to present a life-long friend 
of William Jennings Bryan who has come thou¬ 
sands of miles from Mexico City to be with us on 
this occasion. 

Josephus Daniels was a youngster when Bryan 
began his great crusade against privilege two-score 
years ago. They viewed affairs through the same 
glasses and in their full lives it was natural they 
should be attracted to each other. Josephus Dan¬ 
iels was the type of youth who had such an inter¬ 
est in the public welfare that at 17 years of age 
In was editor of a newspaper. At 21 he had moved 
lus editorial activities to the capital of his State 
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at Raleigh where he acquired a moribund paper 
and proceeded to breathe life into it. Today he 
still controls that newspaper. Under the guidance 
of the men he trained it is the spokesman of an 
extensive community that respects and is guided 
by it 

This country has a habit of recognizing worth 
and of making demands upon it. Josephus Dan¬ 
iels was called to Washington by President Wilson 
to become Secretary of the Navy. In the Daniels 
family, there is the tradition of the Navy. In 
Wilson’s cabinet Daniels knew and loved Bryan. 
They studied and planned together for a better 
Nation. It was to Daniels that Bryan came to 
counsel on the day the Commoner resigned his 
high office. 

When stress of circumstances again required 
the Democratic forces to take charge of the admin¬ 
istration of national affairs, Josephus Daniels w r as 
once more called to the public service and en¬ 
trusted with the difficult mission of United States 
Ambassador to Mexico. The manner in which he 
is filling that trust, you know. He comes back to 
Washington with some of the fruits of his labor. 
He brings an agreement settling the Mexican- 
American claims dispute. He has composed this 
difference of opinion between the two neighboring 
nations that for 15 years was a matter of contro¬ 
versy. This pact was signed in Mexico City on the 
first anniversary of Ambassador Daniels’ arrival 
there as representative of this Government. 

We welcome back to Washington the chairman 
of the day, the Ambassador of the United States to 
Mexico, the Honorable Josephus Daniels. 
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INVOCATION BY REV. JOSEPH R. SIZOO 

PASTOR OF THE NEW YORK AVENUE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 

God of our faith, God of the nations, our God, 
wc thank Thee that in times of crises when the 
resources of God are unfolded we are not strangers 
to Thy keeping grace. Always underneath and 
round about us are Thy everlasting arms. 

We thank Thee for those who have walked in 
that hope and were not destroyed; who have lived 
with an unfaltering faith in an unfailing God and 
were not put to shame. This day we remember 
before Thee in this solemn moment one who 
walked among us in simplicity of faith, in sincer¬ 
ity of purpose, and in unsullied character. Grant 
that in this solemn unveiling to his name we may 
receive a new hope and courage. May this monu¬ 
ment stand as a refuge to the Nation in a day of 
uncertainty and may it be a beacon whose light 
shall point us through the night to the dawn of a 
braver and better day. 

Support us 0 Lord, all the day long of this trou¬ 
blous, beautiful life, until the evening comes, and 
I lie shadows lengthen, and the busy world is hushed 
and the fever of life is over and our work is done. 
Then in Thy mercy grant us a safe lodging and a 
holy rest and peace at last Through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


771.17—84-2 
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ADDRESS BY HON. BLAIR LEE 

FOIIMER UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM MARYLAND 

Few men are now living who can say that they 
were candidates for office when Mr. Bryan made 
liis first campaign for the Presidency in 1896. 

It was my privilege that fall to run for Congress 
in the Sixth Maryland District on the ticket with 
Mr. Bryan and Air. Sewell and we were all de¬ 
feated in regular order. It is my belief today, 
looking with calmness at the events of nearly 40 
years, that the principles of the Democratic plat¬ 
form of 1896, applied at an earlier period in the 
history of this country, would have prevented the 
enormous suffering, losses, and burdens of our 
present day and that through the principles of that 
platform, modified in the light of experience, our 
countrymen and countrywomen may yet receive 
and enjoy “life, liberty and the pursuit of happi¬ 
ness ” so far as these may be assured by the laws 
of the land. 

The Democratic platform of 1896 was in so many 
respects prophetic and is now so little known that 
1 take the liberty of including an extract from it 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION, 
CHICAGO, 1896 

I'he Money Plank 

Recognizing that the money question is paramount to 
nil others at this time, we invite attention to the fact 
Hint the Federal Constitution named silver and gold to¬ 
gether as the money metals of the United States, and 
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that the first coinage law passed by Congress under the 
Constitution made the silver dollar the monetary unit 
and admitted gold to free coinage at a ratio based upon 
the silver-dollar unit. 

We declare that the act of 1873, demonetizing silver 
without the knowledge or approval of the American peo¬ 
ple (known as “ The Crime of ’73 ”, has resulted in the 
appreciation of gold and a corresponding fall in the 
prices of commodities produced by the people; a heavy 
increase in the burden of taxation and of all debts, pub¬ 
lic and private; the enrichment of the money lending 
class at home and abroad; the prostration of industry 
and impoverishment of the people. 

We demand the free and unlimited coinage of both 
silver and gold at the present legal ratio of 16 to 1 with¬ 
out waiting for the aid or consent of any other nation. 
We demand that the standard silver dollar shall be a 
full legal tender, equally with gold, for all debts, public 
and private, and we favor such legislation as will pre¬ 
vent for the future the demonetization of any kind of 
legal-tender money by private contract. 

We are opposed to the policy and practice of surren¬ 
dering to the holders of the obligations of the United 
States the option reserved by law to the Government of 
redeeming such obligations in either silver coin or gold 
coin. 

Trusts and Pools 

The absorption of wealth by the few, the consolida¬ 
tion of our leading railroad systems, and the formation 
of trusts and pools require a stricter control by the Fed¬ 
eral Government of those arteries of commerce. We de¬ 
mand the enlargement of the powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and such restriction and guaran¬ 
tees in the control of railroads as will protect the 
people from robbery and oppression. 

The Honorable James K. Jones of Arkansas, 
when he was the leader of the Democratic minor¬ 
ity, in the Senate of the United States, told me that 
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lie felt somewhat responsible for the defeat of the 
Democratic ticket in 1896. Then he modified his 
statement by an explanation. He said prior to 
*96 the Populists had been pushing the Democrats 
so closely in southern and western States, that, in 
his State convention, at his insistence, a declara¬ 
tion favoring the restoration of silver at the spe¬ 
cific ratio of 16 to 1 had been put in the local 
Democratic platform and the success of the ticket 
on that platform had led to similar action by State 
conventions in other States, so that the specific 
ratio of 16 to 1 had come up to the Chicago plat¬ 
form in 1896, as a natural result of State experi¬ 
ence, and, he regretted to say, as the effect of his 
own initiative. Senator Jones added, “ If we had 
only had the wisdom to say in the Democratic 
platform of 1896 ‘ at a just and proper ratio here¬ 
after to be enacted by Congress ’, the classes, which 
were so especially alarmed by the exaggerated 
alle gation of a possible depreciated dollar, would 
have had no cause for their agitation and the 
Democratic ticket would probably have been suc¬ 
cessful.” 

In the face of the denunciation of Mr. Bryan 
that has existed so long in this country, it is a 
privilege to affirm that he was not only the great 
nm lor and the leading Democrat, but also one of 
I lie most conservative men of his day and with 
one or two exceptions all the changes which he 
suggested, which have been adopted, have operated 
In Improve general conditions. 

In Ihe opinion of my father and mother, who 
were both closely familiar with the policies of the 
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administration of Andrew Jackson, the Democratic 
platform of 1896 was “ good Jackson Democracy.” 

ABOUT WILLIAM JENNINGS RBYAN’S CAMPAIGN OF 1S96 
(From The Epic of America—James Traslow Adams, p. 131) 

According to Mrs. Henry Cabot Lodge, writing at the 
time, the McKinley forces had 37,000,000 against Bryan’s 
3300,000. “ The great fight is won ”, she wrote to Cecil 
Spring-Rice after the election. “ It was a fight ”, she 
added, “ conducted by trained and experienced and or¬ 
ganized forces, with both hands full of money, with the 
full power of the press—and of prestige—on one side; 
on the other, a disorganized mob at first, out of which 
burst into sight, hearing, and force—one man, but such 
a man! Alone, penniless, without backing, without 
money, with scarce a paper, without speakers, that man 
fought such a fight that even those in the East can call 
him a crusader, an inspired fanatic—a prophet! It has 
been marvelous. Hampered by such a following, such 
a platform—and even the men whose names were our 
greatest weapon against him deserted him and left him 
to fight alone—he almost won. * * * We had during 

the last week of the campaign 18,000 speakers on the 
stump. He alone spoke for his party, but speeches 
which spoke to the intelligence and hearts of the people, 
and with a capital ‘ P.’ It is over now, but the vote is 
seven millions to six mil lions and a half.” 

The historian continues, page 332: 

What did matter for those in revolt, and matter to the 
bottom of their hearts, was that the money pow r er and 
corporations—“ the Interests ”, as they were beginning to 
be called—should not conquer and ruin America for the 
ordinary everyday common man. The demand was valid 
and just, and if the intelligence of the Nation could 
spare only a Bryan to lead them, the reflection was 
rather on the Nation’s intelligence than on them. Mrs. 
Lodge, womanlike, could see only the individual and not 
the issue. Reid, like a certain type of capitalist, could 
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■<ir only the politician and not the people. What none 
lictinl was the voice of the American, of the American 
farmer, who had stood behind the stone walls as the 
redcoats retreated from Lexington, and who took pot 
idiots at them; of the farmer who had gone to the Con¬ 
necticut River, and then to western New York, and then 
to Ohio, and then to Illinois, and then to Kansas, or fol¬ 
lowed the same western trek in the South; the voice of 
the early Americans who had been promised “life, lib¬ 
erty, nnd the pursuit of happiness” by Thomas Jefferson, 
while the conservatives of his day raised their eyebrows 
and smiled queslioningly. 

Mr. Bryan was honest His position on all pub¬ 
lic questions was clear and open. His great physi¬ 
cal strength and courage, quickness of mind and 
readiness in debate, with his sincerity, made him 
I In- natural enemy of concealment and crooked¬ 
ness. He was eminently good-looking and though 
In- was hurried through campaigns, being always 
everywhere in demand, yet his manners were ever 
gentle and kind. 

I saw his powers triumph one day at Cumber¬ 
land, Md., in 1896. A crowd of 5,000 people were 
waiting for him in a great square. His train was 
late. They were impatient and restless. Vendors 
were selling things. It was raining. An engine 
sizzled on a nearby track. Five local candidates 
Iried lo speak, but could not be heard. Mr. Bryan 
came. He had spoken often that day but imme¬ 
diately that crowd was taken and held. His voice. 
Ids presence, his oratory, his wit, humor, and argu¬ 
ment took them and held them standing for an 
hour. 

Devotion to first principles, as taught him in 
youth, devotion to the teaching of the Bible, to 
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a Jeffersonian Democracy, was with him through 
life, with also indomitable purpose to defend the 
rights of the average man, as essential to the prog¬ 
ress and prosperity of the Nation. 

He worked hard and had an excellent memory 
and it was his rare sense of humor as well as his 
high faith that sustained him through life. 

His devotion to his wife and her devotion to him 
rounded out Bryan’s great character. 

He was much pursued both at his office and at 
home. It was my privilege to offer him a place for 
quiet and study in a garden at Silver Spring, Md., 
where they often worked and talked together over 
his problems and speeches. Perhaps it was her 
ability and devotion that led him to advocate the 
rights given to all American women. 


At this point in the ceremonies Master David 
Hargreaves, grandson of Mr. Bryan, unveiled the 
memorial. 
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ADDRESS BY GUTZON BORGLUM 

SCULPTOR AND ARTIST 

I never unveil one of my works, or art creations, 
that I do not think of the mother as she presents 
lo the world one of her children for the first time. 
I am also always reminded of Schiller, the great 
German author, who was forbidden by, I believe, 
the King of Saxony, from being present at the first 
presentation of one of his plays. He eluded the 
guards and crept into the rafters and saw his play. 
He was discovered later and brought before the 
King. After being properly scolded, he replied: 
“ Would your Majesty deny the mother her right to 
see her new born child? ” I wish to emphasize this 
because the world little realizes the anxiety of the 
creator at this moment, when this new something 
is brought into the world, a wholly new thing, 
never seen before, nor do they appreciate the 
anxiety as to how the world will receive it. 

Bryan and the great part he played in reaffirm¬ 
ing democracy is still so near to us that his 
precise place among our great has not been 
determined. 

Many interpretations have been presented to me 
and the most persistent has been his religious qual¬ 
ifications. I have been urged to model his figure 
with Bible in hand, as a great evangelist. 

If an artist had the gift of language, the nicety 
of literary definition—and had been a thorough 
student of his subject, as he should be—he might 
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draw pictures few would more than have sus¬ 
pected as controlling characteristics of the sub¬ 
ject. 

I have determined that Bryan was a great cru¬ 
sader, with all the religious fervor of the ancient 
crusaders directed on behalf of the people. He 
never separated his moral sense, his private con¬ 
science from his public or national acts. For his 
cause this “ Prince of Peace ” was more militant 
than any of his contemporaries—militant in the 
cause of peace—he always forced the issue with a 
courage evil shrank from. He never evaded an 
issue when a principle was at stake. As in his 
“Cross of Gold” speech in Chicago; again at the 
Baltimore convention. 

The great names of Jefferson, Jackson, Cleve¬ 
land come to mind. Compare these four men 
those of you who have at heart the saving of man’s 
individual right to be free and who know what 
it is to be free—and incidentally happy in that 
freedom. T hink some time alone, with your own 
mind; compare there the struggles of these four— 
their individual struggles—their separate and per¬ 
sonal service. Listen to your own unprejudiced 
thought as you remember each and their human 
efforts—the odds Bryan worked against. The offi¬ 
cial power of the three Presidents; the unofficial 
power of Bryan. Then measure your four men— 
for a man finally is measured for the Immortal 
Hall of Fame by what he thought and tried to do, 
and not by the crown he won. 

Think then of Bryan in this manner if you wish 
to measure him as history wall measure him. 
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I'orgct not that he was a colonel in the Spanish- 
Ainorican War. Forget not that he is buried 
among the soldiers in Arlington. Then you will 
understand better why he chose the highway 
among the people instead of the pulpit; why he 
■ Imse the book of laws instead of the Bible and 
became the great militant leader of the people, de¬ 
termined to secure more and make more sure what 
had been gained for the individual as above prop¬ 
erly the individual’s inalienable right to be free 
and the individual’s inalienable right to be happy 
In that freedom, and that if our civilization is to 
lie saved, in the final analysis it will be saved by 
those in the world who in wordly success are ever 
forgotten. 
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ADDRESS BY HON. JOSEPHUS DANIELS 

PRESIDENT, BRYAN MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION 

" It seemed to me tonight, -when the great tribune of the 
people was speaking to you, as if the statue of Jefferson 
In tills hotel had come to life.” 

These opening words in an address by Virginia’s 
eloquent “lame giant”, Maj. John W. Daniel, on 
tin! portico of Hotel Jefferson in Richmond, Va., 
on the night of September 17, 1896, followed a 
I>rilliant campaign speech by William Jennings 
Bryan. The scene, in the cool of a glorious Sep¬ 
tember evening was one never to be forgotten. 
The full moon bathed the multitude crowding 
every approach to the hotel, where the Nebraskan 
• I iokc from an eminence which brought him in 
lull view. The people of that historic city—the 
heirs of the purest democracy the world has 
known—had waited long, eyes eagerly uplifted to 
i ntch a glimpse of the new figure which had arisen 
like a scintillating star in the political firmament 
As they awaited his coming, their eyes had rested 
with pride and admiration upon the marble statue 
id Jelfcrson standing as the center of the foyer of 
I lie hotel named for the founder of Democracy. 
As he spoke, they strained their ears lest they miss 
n single sentence of the lute-toned speaker. They 
were hearing a voice which had a melody with a 
llinbre all its own. They found it as sweet as 
when a master hand touches the keys of a per¬ 
il el musical instrument. After the first burst of 
applause the people, uncovered in honor of the 
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visitor, stood silent, too moved in their whole being 
to interrupt with applause or cheers. The listeners 
were stirred to their depths. They rejoiced to be¬ 
hold in their city the man who had so recently 
caught the imagination and won the admiration of 
millions of his countrymen. 

“ He is as beautiful as Apollo ”, Senator Daniel 
had said of Bryan as the young commoner 
thrilled the multitude which had packed the Coli¬ 
seum at Chicago a few weeks before. Senator 
Blackburn had agreed and added: “ Bryan thrills 
you like a reborn Demosthenes.” Historic Bich- 
mond felt that the youthful leader of his party in¬ 
carnated the political philosophy of the Virginia- 
born founder of the Democratic Party. Onlookers 
caught the spirit and vision of Senator Daniel. 
Looking upon the statue of Jefferson, they sensed 
that in the flesh they had beheld a miracle, as when 
Love converted the statue of Galatea into a living 
thing of beauty and grace. The mantle of the Sage 
of Monticello had fallen upon the shoulders of a 
young political Lochinvar who had come out of 
the West. 

The time and place were fitting. Bryan had 
come home to the land of his forbears. His father 
in his early manhood, along with many other sons 
of the Old Dominion, had trekked to the expan¬ 
sive, rich lands which Virginia had generously do¬ 
nated to the young Bepublic to be carved into 
States. The land-owning and empire-building in¬ 
stinct was in their blood. In his new home 
Bryan’s father had won a competency and been 
honored with the judicial ermine. He had car¬ 
ried with him the principles of the Declaration 
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.I Hit- Kentucky Hesolutions, along with his sim- 

11 If belongings, to Hu; home he builded in Illinois. 
I lie son, indoctrinated in the Jeffersonian creed, 
lind come home, bearing his high honors to the 

.Ilirr Stale. He was welcomed as the true heir 

"I I he burning eloquence of the incomparable 
I‘iitrick Henry. He was hailed as the chosen in¬ 
terpreter and expounder of the doctrines which 
needed to be invoked to recall reactionary Amer- 
Ii'<i hack to first principles. “Bryan stands”. 
Major Daniel said in stately phrases on that epoch- 
making night, “as the leader of the Democracy 
militant. We love him because he rolled away the 
ulnae from the golden sepulchre in which Democ¬ 
racy was buried. The Anglo-Saxon race has never 
tailed to produce a great leader whenever a great 
crisis demanded him. In the Chicago national 
convention, when a great leader was demanded 
amidst happy auguries, its choice was given to him 
\\ ho is here tonight, and that convention found him 
in the heart of the great West in the person of 
Nebraska’s noble son. He loves the people and he 
stands for all the people against all comers.” 

It was my privilege to have been a silent par¬ 
ticipant in that gathering when the foremost ora- 
lor of the old school of the South welcomed the 
most eloquent orator of the new school from be¬ 
yond the father of waters to the home of his 
l "i bears. Forty years save two have passed over 
my bead since that night of nights, but the thrill 
ol that hour is upon me now and the echoes of 
Ibc music of those elevated voices has made mel¬ 
ody in my heart through the intervening years. 
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The scene in the capital of the Old Dominion was 
reenacted in 1896 in every capital in the Republic, 
and in almost every city and hamlet. From ocean 
to ocean that year the cadence of Bryan’s voice, 
preaching a gospel of hope, fell upon the waiting 
ears of men and women, who had long looked for 
a political prophet to lead them into the promised 
land of equality and who had flocked to hear the 
newly risen prophet and crusader. They appre¬ 
hended that his heart beat in sympathy with the 
unemployed and the exploited. Their grateful 
hearts responded in harmony to his appeals. 
They understood, as he flayed privilege, that their 
sufferings were his sufferings. They thronged 
every place where he spoke and hundreds of thou¬ 
sands looked to him as their deliverer. They even 
begged him to take their pennies to advance their 
common cause. Other men and women, having 
no accord with the gospel he proclaimed, some¬ 
times crowded out the worshippers, fascinated 
by the melody of his voice and the sincerity of 
his utterances. Many men and women agreed 
with him wholeheartedly and enthusiastically. 
Others differed with him radically, sometimes vio¬ 
lently. Before that campaign closed, the verdict 
alike of friend and foe was that in moving elo¬ 
quence, as well as beauty of diction, no man of his 
generation approached the Nebraskan. As the 
years passed, and as he grew, that verdict became 
the settled conviction of the American people. He 
stood preeminent in the power to delight the 
senses of the people and sway the multitudes that 
hung upon his words. 
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I rum boyhood Bhyan had loved declamation 
mid debate. He early sought truth by the ham- 
iiiit against hammer of private argument and pub- 
lii discussion. He was fond of beautiful phrases 
mid rounded periods. They abound in his early 
addresses which were written and committed to 
memory. To the end he possessed love of beauty 
in expression as well as in life and nature, though 
in Inter years he sought to convince by clarity and 
simplicity of statement, largely discarding rhetori- 
, id effects. There was enough of the poet in his 
mnUc-up, however, never to surrender to the dull 
presentation of siccant facts without appeal to the 
. motions to execute the will of the mind. He had 
tin comradeship with the dry-as-dust statistical 
i v pe of speaker who refuses to clothe truth in at- 
iractive garb. 

II was not until he had moved to Nebraska that 
Mr. Bhyan was able to realize his heart’s desire. 

11 In wife, noted for poise and judgment, tells the 
r.iury of a new light which shone into his life, a 
light that brought him power hitherto unrealized. 
At I he age of 27, returning home at daybreak after 
n Imig ride on a night train, he could not wait for 
Ills wife to awake to tell her of a new revelation 
Hint had come to him. Sitting on the edge of the 
bid, lie said to her simply and thankfully: “ Mary, 
I have had a strange experience. Last night I 
Iniind that I had power over the audience. I could 
move them as I chose. I have more than usual 
power as a speaker. I know it.” And he rever- 
iiitly added, as he knelt in prayer: “God grant 
I may use it wisely.” When the end of his days 
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had come, and Mrs. Bryan was writing intimately 
of her dead companion with wifely sincerity, she 
said: 

Among the losses the world has suffered by Mr. Bryan’s 
going, the stilling of his voice is to me the most irrepara¬ 
ble. I speak now of his voice, not what he said. When 
he had attained sufficient skill to dispense with manu¬ 
scripts and really speak, the beauty of his voice was 
revealed. There was in it a reverberating quality—vi¬ 
bratory hardly expresses it. Upon occasions when he 
was especially moved, I have heard his tones ring out 
with bell-like clearness and resound far beyond the circle 
of his hearers. As years passed, the quality grew less, 
but never was entirely lost. Few voices have ever 
equalled his in carrying power. 

The secret of Bryan’s primacy as an orator was 
that in addition to a voice which had charm, every 
utterance demonstrated that behind eloquence was 
the marrow of conviction. “ It is the man and not 
the words that make the speech ”, Bryan once said. 
“ The orator must have faith—faith in God, faith 
in the righteousness of his cause, and faith in the 
ultimate triumph of the truth.” Continuing his 
definition, he said: “ There are two things abso¬ 
lutely essential to eloquence. First, the speaker 
must know what he is talking about; and, second, 
he must mean what he says.” Bryan added that 
he must also have knowledge of human nature. 
He strikingly exemplified Bancroft’s admonition: 

Let the young aspirants after glory scatter seeds of 
truth broadcast on the wide bosom of humanity, in the 
deep fertile soil of the public mind. There it will strike 
root and spring up and bear an hundredfold and bloom 
for ages and ripen fruit through remote generations. 
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I ni ii third of a century Bryan held the center 
nl llir singe in politics and political conventions, 
•hiring tliose years men condemned him, de- 
iiimnrcd him, flouted him, despised him, loved him, 

• lieered him, honored him, had faith in him, fol¬ 
lowed him. They would oppose him or rally to 
Inm Hut in all these years none could be indiffer- 

• nl lo him. He was a storm center. The political 
hlnh>ry of the period cannot be written without 
I In van’s role being that of a leading actor, some- 
Ilmi'H the star. 

I hough he held public office only 6 years and 3 
months, William Jennings Bryan exerted greater 
Influence over a longer period of time upon public 
"pinion and in the enactment of laws and constitu- 
•i"nal changes than any public man of his genera¬ 
tion. To be sure, Theodore Roosevelt occupied the 

• ruler of the stage from 1901 to 1912, and Wood- 
row Wilson from 1912 to 1920. However, from 
I3IKI, most of the time without office or place or 
I hr trappings that usually accompany influence, 
lln van’s position in American political life was as 

• on 11 minding as it was consecrated to the common 
"'••nl as lie was given the light to see the common 
weal. 


History will record that other men of his period 
'vi e more deeply versed in law, more experienced 
in diplomacy, possessed more executive ability, 
oi- exercised more political acumen as measured 
h\ victories at the polls than William Jennings 
I in van. Even so, none will be found who heard 
him in flic days of his militant leadership to deny 
lluil he won and held kingship in the realm of 
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true eloquence as America’s uncrowned com¬ 
moner. 

From his triumph at Chicago, Mr. Bryan stood 
above all of his contemporaries as master of as¬ 
semblies. Indeed, it may be doubted if his equal 
in persuasive eloquence, potential for a third of 
a century, has lived upon the earth. This preemi¬ 
nence was evidenced upon great occasions, as 
when he captured the House of Representatives by 
his magnificent tariff speech on March 16, 1892; 
in the Chicago convention in 1896 when all fell 
under the spell of his oratory and, with enthusiasm, 
his party called him to national leadership, the 
crescendo of that oration being his closing words, 
“ You shall not press down upon the brow of labor 
this crown of thorns; you shall not crucify man¬ 
kind upon a cross of gold ”; in his truly great cam¬ 
paign arguments against imperialism in 1900 when 
intellectuals who had in 1896 opposed his elec¬ 
tion gave him cordial support; in his memorable 
speech at the St. Louis convention, where, defeated 
in his program, he won an oratorical victory which 
has been rarely equalled in the annals of the race, 
concluding with the immortal words, applauded 
alike by friend and foe: “You may dispute 
whether I have fought a good fight, you may dis¬ 
pute whether I have finished my course, but you 
cannot deny I have kept the faith.” In the Balti¬ 
more convention where his courageous leadership, 
daring to the point of danger, and his compelling 
appeals, turned the whole tenor of the gathering 
and insured the nomination of Wilson; or when 
upon other occasions he stirred the hearts of his 
followers as he proclaimed with demonstration 
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.I power the gospel of Christianity which 

win inch his own heart and shaped his own life. 
Ills rare gift was in evidence equally in the thou- 
miiiilri (il speeches which were never reported. 

Eloquence in a sense dies with its possessor. 
II m not always the open sesame which crowns its 
nwncr with the highest rewards. The two candi- 
1 1 n I i s l or the Presidency who most completely 
i n pI lin'd men’s hearts by their eloquence were 
Henry Clay and William Jennings Bryan. Neither 
n nclicd the zenith of his ambition. Excepting 
IL my Clay and Grover Cleveland, Bryan was the 
nnly man thrice chosen by his party as its Presi- 
ilriilinl candidate. 

IIiiyan was never cast down even when the ver- 
illct of the polls was recorded against the policy 
in i*,* 11 loused. He never knew defeat. No man is 
ever defeated until he admits it. Out of one re- 
Vothc the crusading evangelist planned a new as- 
•iiinit. This was best illustrated when the news 
i nine in 1896 that McKinley had been proclaimed 
Hu winner. Bryan spent no time in questioning 
Hu result or in vain regrets. He sounded the note 
1 1 ir "the next battle” in these characteristic 
words: 

In the face of an enemy rejoicing in victory, let the 
mil lie called for the next engagement. If we are right, 
. 1 . I lirllcve we are, we shall yet triumph. 

Though the Presidency was denied him, Bryan 
lived to rejoice in the adoption by his country of 
inost of the principles and policies which were 
ill ini r to him than personal preferment. 

In appraising the chief contributions Bryan 
made lo his country it would wrong Bryan and do 
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injustice to truth to hold him up always consistent 
or always right. No man in a long active public 
career has ever been free from mistakes and 
errors of judgment. These defects, common to all 
men, were not absent in the Commoner. Bryan’s 
best friends differed with him at times and some¬ 
times radically. They pointed out to him what 
they deemed his mistakes of judgment. He loved 
his friends and gave consideration to their views, 
but he was adamant against suggestions that for 
personal or political advantage he soft pedal here 
or be silent there. Upon questions of principle he 
would not compromise, even when good friends 
counseled it. Political expediency never con¬ 
trolled him. His course was governed by Lincoln’s 
declaration: “I am not bound to win; but I am 
bound to be true. I am not bound to succeed; hut 
I am bound to live up to the light I have.” It can 
be literally and truly said of Bryan that he had 
“ rather be right than to be President.” 

Mr. Bryan could not hate or harbor resentment. 

“ More than any man I have known ”, said one of 
his Cabinet colleagues, “ he placed the cause above 
the man.” He could and did fight those who op¬ 
posed the cause in which he was enlisted, and he 
neither asked nor gave quarter. And he was a 
doughty warrior, none more resourceful or valiant! 
He never consciously, at least not for long, per¬ 
mitted himself to hold bitterness in his heart to¬ 
ward an antagonist. His hot anger could and did 
flame against what he regarded as wrong or in¬ 
justice. Opportunism or subserviency to power 
were hateful in his sight. His condemnation of 
wrong was not personal. It was righteous indig- 
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iiullon against the net. He was incapable of re¬ 
luming evil for evil even when the provocation 
would seem to justify “getting even.” No man 
•hire Jelferson and Jackson was the victim of such 
virulent hatred and abuse as rained upon him. 
II never either diverted or embittered him. He 
mold not be persuaded that even the most violent 
mImino was personal. Loving his fellow men, 
I in van regarded detraction or denunciation by 
crllirs or enemies as not directed at him as an indi- 
Mdunl. He always felt that the invectives were 
i'iiIIkt shafts aimed at the policies for which he 
look up arms. 

Just as he rested all his political beliefs on the 
••reed of Jefferson, believing that the founder of 
the Democratic Party was the fountainhead of the 
wisest statesmanship, so in the field of morals and 
religion, Bryan found guidance in the “ Thus saith 
Hu Lord.” True to early training, when he came 
lu write his will, the opening words contained in 
condensed form his confession of faith: 

In the name of God, farewell. Trusting for my salva- 
lliui to the blood of Jesus Christ, my Lord and Redeemer, 
mill relying on His promise for my hope and resurrec¬ 
tion, I consign my body to the dust and commend my 
hi ill'll to the God who gave it. 

II was this fundamental faith which sent him 
I"i 111 as a Christian evangelist and as expounder 
of the Scriptures. His life was in consonance with 
liin creed. He yielded to none of the temptations 
which assail youth, having from his boyhood given 
himself to the practices of virtues taught in his 
home, in the Sunday School, and in the church. 
Ills clean, private life was his Gibraltar when he 
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sallied forth to fight the enemies that threatened 
society. No opponent could weaken his influence 
by pointing to any flaw in his armor of personal 
uprightness. Postmaster General Burleson was 
wont to say: “ Bryan is the truest Christian I have 
ever known in politics.” When Bryan opened his 
heart to his colleagues on the day he retired from 
the Cabinet, Secretary Lane turned to him and said 
with deep feeling: “Mr. Bryan, you are the most 
real Christian I know.” 

Would you understand Bryan? Read the ap¬ 
praisement by his wife, a true and equal partner, 
in these words: 

A source of tremendous strength to Mr. Bryan was his 
freedom from doubt. Others might waver, drift, and 
struggle-—he went serenely on, undisturbed. This may 
be explained by his conviction that man was much too 
puny and finite to understand the ways of God. He said 
more than once: “What do these men know? Pitting 
their poor little knowledge against omniscience! The in¬ 
finite power which rules and controls is far beyond our 
finite mind. He had a firm faith in the inspiration of 
the Bible in which he had been nurtured, a strong belief 
in a guiding and protecting power, and a comforting 
reliance on the efficacy of prayer. 

It was the possession of this unquestioning faith 
which made Bryan the Sir Galahad of his genera¬ 
tion. 

His strength was as the strength of ten 
Because his heart was pure. 

The statue we unveil today is the figure of an 
eloquent orator who commanded “listening sen¬ 
ates.” Though his voice thrilled millions, this fig¬ 
ure in imperishable bronze would not have been 
placed in the National Capital, midway between the 
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I .lucoln Memorial, honoring another illustrious son 
ul Illinois, and the Arlington Memorial, hard by 
(hr home of the immortal Robert E. Lee, if his elo- 
t|nrnrr had notbeen employed in high dedication to 
Ilia welfare of his fellow men. As unborn genera¬ 
tions pause to look upon his countenance, fash- 
loned by the genius of Gutzon Borglum, betoken¬ 
ing benignity and nobility, they will be told: “ This 
U I lie sculptui'ed likeness of William Jennings 
lln van, who was endowed with a voice so melodi¬ 
ous as to enthrall all who heard him.” That ap- 
I n ii.sement will interest, for stories of oratorical 
• himI nests ever intrigue, youths. Unless, however, 
some new Edison or Marconi can recall the mel¬ 
odies of other years and centuries (and who shall 
say that tomorrow we will not be under the spell 
of the songs of Jenny Lind and Caruso, the glory 
llnil was Beethoven and Chopin, and the eloquence 
of Demosthenes and Patrick Henry, still lingering 
somewhere in the chambers of the upper air?) the 
youlli of another decade will be inclined to ask: 
" Though this man Bryan may have spoken with 
the tongue of angels to his own generation, what 
■ "idribution has he bequeathed for the enrichment 
a nd inspiration of those who come after him, who 
wrre never privileged to hear him, that his statue 
should occupy this place of distinction?” 

When that challenge is made, what will be the 
reply? Unless we of today can make answer to 
I lie challenge of posterity, what reason can be of- 
IV red for the erection of this memorial? It is the 
duty, therefore, of the living, of those who knew 
Hie stuff of which he was made, to reveal the qual¬ 
ities which ennobled him, which justify his right 
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to a place with the American immortals in this 
American pantheon. 

crated Z* asso ? iates ’ kn °w that he conse¬ 

crated himself, body and soul, to the advocacy of 

causes which m their spirit will be as vital tomor- 

r;:rrVn youder capito1 ° r in nearb y church 

cathedral he summoned men never “to sell 
««th to serve the hour.” Nobody care 
about or hide reck of the ephemera! JmpalnTs! 
sues which he debated. As his speeches are^-ead 
and conned by the coming generation, however 

dTHriTo See that undernea th the policies which 
vided the people m his day, Bryan was guided 

ways by underlying fundamental foundations of 
truth a „d justice. It was upon the soJid 

ciple not pohcy that he rested all his contentions. 

rr • o he R blmetalllsm wa s uppermost in the public 

ThosmlZ c ' 0,hed the issue with «“ 

1 hostility to any monetary standard which he 
thought would tend to enrich the few aT the e x- 

thpT ° f t many - He grew U P in the belief that 
the demonetization of silver in 1873 was “ a con 

spiracy to destroy three-sevenths of tte money of' 

the world by legislation and he held with John 

was “th ’ t 10 - Said in 1878 ’ that the act of 1873 

as?” ZT glgantic ciame of this or any other 
age Believing that there was not enou/h a n L 

in the world to furnish the necessarv n 1,5 
money, and that the remouefeaE of Xr 
restore prosperity, Mr. Bbyan advocated with sM 
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inquiry as to whether any nation had the right to 
Imy dominion over an unwilling people or to con- 
Irol their country by force of arms, even with the 
altruistic promise of “benevolent assimilation.” 

in an warned of its evils and dangers. “Be not 
deceived ”, he said. “ If we expect to maintain a 
colonial policy, we shall not find it to our advan¬ 
tage to educate the people lest they learn to read 
lie Declaration of Independence and the Consti¬ 
tution of the United States and mock us for our 
inconsistency.” 

When tariff loomed as the paramount question 
n van declined to debate percentages and sched¬ 
ules, or to lower the plane to determining whether 
a rate of 25 percent was more sacred than one of 
. percent. To him the whole matter of tariff tax¬ 
ation hung upon whether there existed the right 
" lax one man to give wealth to another. He be¬ 
lieved the Supreme Court had laid down the only 
’‘oimd principle in the declaration that “to lay 
will one hand the power of the Government on the 
property of the citizens, and with the other to be¬ 
stow it upon favored individuals to aid private en¬ 
terprises and build up private fortunes, is none the 
css a robbery because it is done under the form of 
I- w and is called taxation.” He practiced what he 
preached. When asked in debate the question, 

" nr 1 Ins interlocutor believed would entrap him 
Wiclher he would vote for tariff favors to the 
growers of beet-sugar in his own State, Bryan 
" the . ne gative, adding with impressive- 

»h • W hen it is necessary to come down to Con¬ 
gress and ask for protection or a bounty for my 
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State, which I would refuse as wrong to an indus¬ 
try in another State, I shall cease to represent 
Nebraska in Congress.” 

When a campaign was fought out upon the trust 
issue, Bryan gave evidence that he had no patience 
with what he regarded as quibbling about “ unrea¬ 
sonable restraint ”, or suggestions of “ regulation.” 
He wrote the trust plank in the platform of the 
Baltimore convention, using seven words to com¬ 
press his life-long conviction as to monopoly. 
They were: “A private monopoly is indefensible 
and intolerable.” 

When the issue revolved around the policy of 
his country toward smaller nations, Bryan’s atti¬ 
tude was one that harmonized with his measuring 
every proposition by the yard stick of the Golden 
Rule. He considered that no public questions 
could be separate from both morals and the prin¬ 
ciple of popular government.” He was adamant 
against “ dollar diplomacy.” He declared that his 
Government “ having proven by its action its 'will¬ 
ingness to protect a little republic in its rights to 
have its controversies with great nations settled 
by arbitration rather than by force, is now pre¬ 
pared to assert with equal emphasis its unwilling¬ 
ness to have an American republic exploited by 
the commercial interests of its own or any other 
country.” 

CUrrency reform to the fore, as in 
1913, Mr. Bryan insisted that the issue of money 
vas an exclusive function of government and 
should not be surrendered. He refused to endorse 
a proposed authorization of notes by agencies 
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outside the Federal Government. He also objected 
!«• the plan of permitting banks to select represent¬ 
atives to serve as members of the Federal Reserve 
Hoard. He argued in favor of making the entire 
i ".I of control appointive by the President, so 
""'I ,llc Government would have complete and un¬ 
disputed authority over the issue of government 
imlrs, which, in his judgment should be substituted 
i"i the contemplated bank notes. There was sharp 
division of opinion on both these points, but 
Ma van’s view prevailed on both and was incor- 
pornted in the measure which made possible the 
successful financing of the World War. Senator 
i ni ler Glass, leader of the measure in the House 
• d lleprcsentatives, paid public tribute to Bryan, 
"riling him: “ We are immensely indebted to you 
Mu- effective aid * * * for sound legislation.” 

When the issue raged, after the Supreme Court 
bv ii margin of one vote declared that the income 
htx levied in the Wilson-Gorman Act was uncon- 
stitutional, it was Bryan who began and success¬ 
fully carried on the vigorous campaign for the in¬ 
come-tax amendment to the Constitution until it 
"us incorporated as the sixteenth amendment to 
•hr Constitution. Hardly was the ink dry on the 
majority Supreme Court decision before Bryan 
mobilized the forces of opposition to exemption 
1 1 "in taxation of those who were most able to sup- 
p"i ! the Government. On every stump in 1914, 
Mu van sounded a blast upon his bugle horn which 
summoned the people to enlist in a war to the 
Hniili for an amendment to grant Congress power 
lo levy an income tax. He quoted everywhere the 
dissenting opinions of Justices Harlan and White 
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in answer to the charge that h a 

chist” and that his crusad^ A Was an “ anar " 

on the Supreme Court » Th S Uted “ an attack 
to Bryan the shibboleihs in his SusTde fUrnished 
decision which exempted the rich H d agamst a 
tion. Nearly all the States f ,° ln J ust taxa- 

which became a part of the^^ amend ment 
before Bryan became Secretary^/s ??° n * h ° rtly 
Permitted to rejoice in J+* y f State - He was 

o' oo^ehenlve n c„r/L by ^ 

drawn by Hon. Cordell Hull onTnf I pr ° Vlslons > 
m the State Department * f hls succ essors 

Underwood-Simmons tariff Lw ^ 31 P3rt ° f the 

early days of the Wilson in the 
name of the real aZhTof Z ^u If tIle 
ment to the Constitution shn, u^ ® lxteenth amend- 
the proclamation in the State Do ° emblaz ° ned on 
bear the inscription • “ m-uIp h partment >it would 
Bryan.” It was Brya* ^ WlLLIAM Jennings 

sary number of signers m° Secured the neces- 

Means Committee to incorporate tax!,■ WayS ™ d 

comes in the revenue bill nf n! i ^° n on in ’ 

Jt was in the making. A s a CleveIand s day when 
under the great Lyman Truman 3 s ! udent °f law 
come and inheritance taxes Rp bU ’ pioneer for in- 
the lessons in “ radicalism ” ?^ i! d proflted by 
called in an era when to nm’ S . Uch Vlews were 
to the powerful was to invite t0 favoritism 

an early argument for in • 6 karsk e Pbhets. In 

said: "VpX m°n fa “TS 16 ' aX> Br ™ had 

believes thaUhe wealth fJ i ., 1 “ i ‘|, so , cialist » he 

of the poor can be converted tohfr "tnulT*™ 
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l mchase and sale Of seats in the 
"ill d States Senate had raised the issue of chang- 
"R the method of electing Senators, it was Bryan 
who took the laboring oar. For 18 years, in sea- 
nun and out of season, beginning in 1890 when he 
was elected to Congress from Nebraska, he had 
imeighed against a system which he believed lent 
Itsell to logrolling and corruption. He urged that 
Senators, like Members of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives be elected by direct vote of the people. 
" his first term in Congress he urged and voted 
" an amendment to the Constitution to effect that 
ehange and m 1900 embodied a plank demanding 
In • democratic P Jatfor m and in subsequent 

Mil r decIaratlons - To Wm. in view of his long 
Kht to secure its ratification, it was a peculiar 

asure shortly after becoming Secretary of State 
I" sign he proclamation declaring direct election 
I Senators by the vote of the people a part of 

lost cred-t^ n If c thC name ° f the man to whom 
I ci edit is due for that victory should be in¬ 
scribed on the seventeenth amendment, it would 

Bryan .” 6 ing: “ Made b J William Jennings 

When the country was aroused about the liquor 
• a ic, it was Bryan who threw himself with moral 
ervor into the thick of the fight in behalf oTna- 
tional prohibition. Up to 1912 he had opposed 

z in ®i t , o a u r 1 f onal His posiu ° n ,hea ™ 

mat without being able to secure the necessarv 
constitutional amendment, pressing that issue 
wm, d interfere with the economi? reforms “o 
which he was wedded. After those reforms had 
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m 6 ° pted ’ ° r were in P rocess of adoption in 
the Wilson administration, Bryan gave his active 
support to the eighteenth amendment. Its execu¬ 
tive supporters, when victory came in 1920, wrote 

me ?™ g a11 the recent months leading up to 
t e hnal battle, your voice has sounded the high 
notes of idealism in this fight for humanity, has 
inspired your friends to confidence and enthusi¬ 
asm, and has sent the shock of alarm throughout 
the ranks of the liquor forces.” He believed the 
permanence of prohibition largely depended upon 
its support by one or both of the great political 
parties l n the National Democratic Convention 
at San Francisco he urged the adoption of a dry 
plank. The ensuing debate on that plank, staged 
between Bourke Cochran and William Jennings 
Waa the high light of oratory in that con- 
i 7 n whT; m na -' or ^y ele *ed not to take sides 

br^ 7\ hen called “ a moral issue ” a ^ 

ryans plank was not adopted. At the close of 

Wh ? n asked for an expression, 
Bryan declined, saying: “ My heart is in the grave 

back to e me?’ Plank *** 1 mUSt PaUSG Until h comes 
When there was an organized and aggressive 

foundT p CXtend CqUal suffrage to women , it 
Dion d 7- B ? t YAN ° ne of lts most earnest cham¬ 
pions His mother argument”, often quoted 
closed with: “Because God planted in every 
human heart a sense of justice, and because the 
mother argument makes an irresistible appeal to 
this universal sense, it will finally batter down all 
opposition and open woman’s pathway to the 
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When, as it reached its crescendo in 1896, the use 
ol money in politics became a national scandal, 
and men sought to purge elections so that offices 
would not be put up to the highest bidder, Bryan 
offered what he thought would lessen the evil, at 
least in a measure, in the form of a law providing 
for publicity of campaign contributions. His prop¬ 
osition became a law. It should be labeled, “ Made 
by William Jennings Bryan.” 

When “government by injunction” had routed 
the ordinary processes of trial by jury, it was 
Bryan who joined hands with Gompers and others 
to curb the ex parte issue of the writ and secure 
the settlement of disputes by law and by arbitra¬ 
tion. When labor felt that men who toil, as well 
os capital, should be represented in the Cabinet, it 
was Bryan who joined with others in advocating 
on addition to Cabinet membership. He had the 
joy of being a colleague in the Wilson administra¬ 
tion of Hon. William B. Wilson, the first man to 
serve as Secretary of Labor. 

When rebates and high railroad rates caused 
the people to demand regulation of railroads, it 
was Bryan who threw his weight for the needed 
legislation. When such regulation did not bring 
the results he had expected, Bryan jeopardized his 
chance for election to the Presidency by advo- 
eating Government-ownership and Government- 
operation. He had come to the conclusion that 
regulation had failed to bring about the desired 
i esults in a day when neither his own nor any party 
would support that “ revolutionary ” position, as 
it was denominated. 
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When international friendship demanded that 
Colombia be recompensed for the “ taking ” of 
Panama, Bryan invited and received denunciation 
and the accusation that he had been guilty of “ be¬ 
traying the honor and interest of the American 
people by submitting to blackmail.” Those were 
the words employed by Theodore Roosevelt in his 
vigorous arraignment of Bryan’s proposal to pay 
Colombia 25 million dollars, coupled with an ex¬ 
pression of “ sincere regret that anything should 
have occurred to interrupt or mar the relations of 
cordial friendship that had so long subsisted be¬ 
tween the two nations.” Bryan lived to see the 
so-caHed blackmail ” paid in the administration 
of President Harding. There was no material al- 
eration in the treaty he had favored. The change 
was that the words “ sincere regret” were deleted 
Colombia acquiesed in the variation because it re¬ 
garded the payment of the money as admission of 
American offense by participation in the aliena¬ 
tion of a part of its territory without so much as 
saying by your leave.” 

When the ancient monarchy of China, reborn as 

Bnvf-i u W3S l0 ° k j ng for a hel P in g hand, it was 
Bryan who opposed the sanctioning of the six- 

Pr^vi attitude was thus expressed by 

resident Wilson who said, such loans “might 
conceivabiy go to the length of forcible interfa¬ 
ce m the financial and even the political affairs 
of a great oriental state.” That act was promptly 
followed by the recognition of the new Republic 

t f R n I- confldent hope and expectation 
that in perfecting a republican form of govem- 
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ment the Chinese will attain to the highest degree 
ot development and well-being.” 

When near war with Japan brought lowering 
clouds over the Pacific in 1913, it was Bryan who 
hastened to California in the hope of aiding in 
ameliorating the situation which had aroused our 
Japanese friends. Later in Washington an im¬ 
passe seemed to have been reached. Closing an 
interview with the Secretary of State, the Japanese 
Ambassador rose with dignity and sadness to 
leave, saying: “ I suppose, Mr. Secretary, that this 
is the last word.” 

The day was saved when Mr. Bryan replied: 
“There is no last word between friends, Baron 
Chinda.” 

That reply, the product of the sort of diplomacy 
that comes from the heart and secures results, was 
the beginning of assuaging influences which caused 
statesmen to agree with Bryan that it is the busi¬ 
ness of officials “ not how to wage war but how not 
to get into war.” 

When the American people, with a long look 
ahead, envisioned the day when there would be 
need for another isthmian canal, it was Bryan who 
negotiated the Bryan-Chamorro Treaty, which was 
ratified by the United States and Nicaragua Its 
terms stipulated that the United States agreed to 
pay Nicaragua $3,000,000 for the exclusive right 
tor the construction, operation, and maintenance 
of an mterocean canal by way of the San Juan 
River and the great Lake of Nicaragua, or by way 
of any route over Nicaraguan territory.” In addi- 
hon to obtaining this canal route, Bryan secured 
tor the United States “ a 99-year lease to the Great 
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Corn Island and the Little Corn Island in the Car¬ 
ibbean Sea , and “ a like lease to establish op¬ 
erate, and maintain a naval base at such place 
upon the Gulf of Fonseca as the Government of 
the United States might select.” The day mav 
come—-it will come as world commerce is sure to 
expand under enlightened trade arrangements hv 
e nations—when the construction of the Nicara- 

John TM 1 WiU bri ? S thG Ion ^herished L^m of 
John T. Morgan to fruition. Then we shall realize 

fL?rX S h hiP ',? f M eCre ' ary Bbyan in curing 
a treaty, which will bless not onlv Nicaragua 

.^United States but alt the 

p 6ace lovers ’ lon § before the holocaust 

of die vouth r of e m hite t0 ° k toU ° f the flower 
oi tne youth of many countries, were seeking to 

find a method to lessen the danger of „ to 

end that scourge, it was Bryan who drafted and 

Ztions f ItT Ia WWch W3S later a PP r °ved by 30 
nations It became an integral part of the cove¬ 
nant of peace signed at Versailles. To be sure in 
every century since the Star shone over Bethlehem 

lead °to S fhe , had S ° Ught S ° me wa y tha t would 
tead to the outlawry of war. It remained for 

Ryan as early as 1906 at the Inter Parliamentary 

Conference in London to introduce and secure Z 

adoption of a resolution that would call for an in 

veshgation and give time for the marshaling of 

public opinion before a declaration of war § “ If 

Sert iS' Bsv and / f , War Un ' U conscie ”Cc «n 
sert itself, Bryan declared, “ war will be made 

more remote.” He saw the need of ■■ doling 
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time.” In 1905 he had, in an open letter to Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt, urged arbitration as a substitute 
for war. The compelling motive which induced 
Hryan to accept the tender of the portfolio of Sec¬ 
retary of State in 1913 was that it provided the 
opportunity to obtain international peace agree¬ 
ments. He unfolded to the President-elect before 
his acceptance his ideas of the way to lessen the 

danger of war which had long been maturing in 
his mind. 


In their passion for peace, as upon most public 
policies, the views of Wilson and Bryan ran along 
together. Bryan was the first American states¬ 
man to make an avowal that any workable peace 
program must embrace all disputes. Other plans 
had excepted from investigation or arbitration dis¬ 
putes involving “national honor.” That excep¬ 
tion was fatal, for it opened a door by which any 
nation could escape investigation by contending 
that national honor” was involved. Bryan in¬ 
sisted upon the inclusion of all questions. His 
treaties also provided that a year’s time be given 
or investigation and report during which time 
neither party could declare war. The treaties em¬ 
bodying that provision, known as “ the Bryan talk- 
lt-over plan” were ratified by 30 nations, repre¬ 
senting four-fifths of the population of the world, 
including all of large influence except Germany 
and Japan. Andrew Carnegie believed the Bryan 
treaties would “result in the triumph of peace 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred.” He hailed 
ryan as “a notable champion of peace” and 

the foremost negotiator of international peace 
treaties. 
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was Bryan' who suppOTted ”^? 6 abjSS ° f war ’ if 
Wilson’s ndherence P o Vh d J ? m ° St enthusia ™ 

Mr. Bryan: 1 aL«V 1 I , thus stated by 

disputed issues would^deferred^r^ 1 ^^ 111 ° f 
with the principle of th„ n acc ordance 

a prohibiaon or warLw COnalwti «" treaties; 2 . 

erent ships carrying contraband 3^“'- °" beU| *’ 
note to Great Britain ad . d ’ 3 > an immediate 
matter of interference wj/w Satls . factlon °n the 
When Presidem Wils™ iSTf? ^ 

could accept these (.• dld not teel that he 

State, Mr. Bryan, on June 9 ^^ Secretar y of 
the Cabinet. In acceptingu’ resigned fr °m 
dent Wilson said: “We are not 1 1 egr(d ”> Presi- 
object we seek but LnU se P ar ated in the 

we seek it.” I n Mrs Bn!” , h ® method by which 
that her husband was so^V ^ ary she discl oses 

fs to his proper course thafhls s'leerhadf 688 ^ 
broken and she “ e aiI , „ ,, . s slee P bad become 

The crucial week-end ^ ha< ? t0 be done ” 
made up was spent in th h & blS m * nd was fully 
tor Blaif Lee afsHver t h ° USe .° f 3 friend > Sena! 

than ever”, Mrs. Bryan records ,? eaVy_eyed 
two long walks ” It Li u Mr> Bryan took 
weary him physically thTt P they WouId 80 

mg could compose Mr BrIa^ '°f Sle6p ’ but noth ' 

He was passing through his Geftsemfne 7 He wt 
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the Ugh*taU„“ n he‘ C heW ''lis" dUly He ,oved 
portunities made if impossibleT^- 0118 and ° P “ 
down without a wrench. Jh\ if In™ to Iay il 
dominated him Doubles • i • hostility to war 

decision, the declaration of” Tot ^ 0Ub !f < ? hour of 
Bryan, was Avith him Tni t f ° y ’ beloved of 
declared to Bryan in an J ^ long before had 
use of force to protect nr'! V" lnquiry: “ The 
defensible.” These woiy! ea , te a ri §ht is never 
Bon when he enteredTe C»W ^ decIara ' 
never be a war while h Cabmet that there would 
in his though were present 

Never did a ham.! d he wme-press alone, 
more Iravail. When 'the'r l ° “ c ° ncIusi on through 
upon him that he “ couU r™' 10 " WaS b “— 

on the outside than ™sMf°T r V,° 1>reTen, '™i- 

make the greatest ren.m ■’ he feI ‘ impelled to 
reached in a struggle h a" ° f his )ife - « was 

“I must act in acffdanTw^r rdS to describe - 

he said to his Cabinet colle™T th - my conscienc e ”, 
f u 1 farewell as they sat at . es lia a sad and tear- 
‘As I leave the Cabinet T Unci as his guests, 
though I have many friend 1 g °n° Ut in the dark ’ 
The President has he n ^ W ° Uld die f °r 

his side.” Mr Bryan^ * prestl ge and power on 
hons and his -vie- 

the duty of the natrint tr, * Because it is 

with all his heart in |im?„ S f UPPOrl , hls government 
toe of peace to ZT jfjf’ he has « right in 
HP to a patriots duhFf War ' 1 sha " live 

timet shall do wha,ll‘ f ,r rCOmeS - Un “ th nt 

Its horrors.” Obedient to I ? y coun,r y from 

“°n the outside” spoke tom coaTto Mr ', Ba ™ 

■ coast to coast, with 
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all his passionate hatred of conflict at arms, against 
American entrance in the World War during the 
21 months that intervened between his resigna¬ 
tion and the declaration of war. Finally, when 
the die was cast, Mr. Bryan, the saddest man in 
America, volunteered his service in any capacity 
in this telegram to the President: “ The quickest 
way to peace is to go straight through supporting 
the Government in all its undertakings, no matter 
how long or how much it costs.” 

The armistice signed, Bryan warmly supported 
President Wilson in urging the ratification of the 
Treaty °f Versailles and the creation of the League 
of Nations, through which the organized nations 
ol the earth undertook to guarantee permanent 
peace. He counseled the Senate to accept it as it 
was brought from Paris by President Wilson. To 
him this covenant of peace was the fulfillment of 
ms long cherished hope to end wars. When it 

e ^ le fV 0 o him ’ during the lon § drawn-out 
debate, that the Senate would not ratify the treatv 
without reservations, Bryan declared “ the impor¬ 
tant thing is ratification—ratification as soon as 
possible, ratification in time for the first League 
session on January 16, 1920.” If the Senate de- 
rnanded reservations as a condition precedent, he 
advised accepting them rather than to contemplate 

the ills which he thought would follow failure to 
ratify. 

The militant fundamentalists, believing that the 
teaching of evolution in the schools and colleges 
was undermining faith in the Christian religion 
organized to prevent such instruction. It was 
Bryan who buckled on his armor and led in the 
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conflict which he had much to do with initiation 
He profoundly believed that Genesis gave the only 

noAn h* 017 ° f creation and th at teaching anything 
not n harmony with the account recorded in “ h? 
=r ed word o, God » was subvert „ f r ^us 

SakeTnactm , m ° raIS - Ur « ed to 

make enactments against such teaching in schools 

and colleges supported in whole or in nart bv 

Wd Ws at d 0n ‘ The , LegiSla t Ure of Te nnessee fol¬ 
lowed his advice and enacted a law to carry out 

his recommendation. Bryan, with the flamimLeal 

of a crusader, responded with alacrity to the re 

quest that he take the leading part in the trial at' 

Dayton to uphold the law. The result in the court 

i: 

f^^row. 1 The Ulct w^BryanS 

triaAb a t ° Se . the case for the prosecution The 
trial had terminated without argument. He felt 

meat wSST “ D “ yt °f' ““P 1 * «>e argu 

ment which he prepared with great care was tn 

trial he n a A nday mornin g> following the 
andnfi I? 1 ? Church where he offered prayer 
and after lunch lay down to rest. While sleerinn 

stars aSS Th Peac , efully into th e world beyond th? 
stars Those who stood with him in this last con! 
flict declared that Bryan, “The Christian r™ 

fel1 - the field of baWe, uphoMl 
mg the authority of the Word of God. 
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di™ u,, l y i*, e , c ' osi r g r rd5 of his fl " ished «d- 

, 1 llnes he dlc tated in life—were from 

the old hymn which had been his strength and 
fortress m all the years of his life: g d 

Faith of our fathers, living still 
In spue of dungeon, fl re and sword; 

0 how our hearts beat high with joy 

Fana 6 7 We * ear that glorious word. 

Faith of °ur fathers, holy faith. 

We will be true to thee ’till death 
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the PRESIDENT of the united states 

This memorial to William Jennings Bryan 
Z J r S cT ‘ ,0 ^ * joint resX 

the United States.^’ 8 ° CCepl ° n behalf of 

m^? ati °" thus rec °gnizes through its Govern- 
oTa n y e \VAm^l qUaliti - and ^ ^ sery ice 
No selfish motive touched his public life- he 

=S=--S3 

accord with his conscience or his belief 

tin a datotfr T\ ^ Us pa * b 

cieaM„ C t“trr&S a 'L a Td a n et | 

Bh 1 ™ wh'S'l’ilt 86 ‘° knOW W,LL,AM 
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under the leadership of Woodrow Wilson. 
Through this service and the intimate relations 
which ensued, I learned to know and to love him. 

As we look back on those days—the many of us 
who are gathered here together who were his 
friends and associates in the Wilson administra¬ 
tion I think that we would choose the word “ sin¬ 
cerity as fitting him most of all. It was that sin¬ 
cerity which brought to him the millions of de¬ 
voted followers; it was that sincerity which served 
him so well in his lifelong fight against sham and 
privilege and wrong. It was that sincerity which 
made him a force for good in his own generation 
and has kept alive many of the ancient faiths on 
which we are building today. 

It was Mr. Bryan who said: 

I respect the aristocracy of learning. I deplore the 
plutocracy of wealth but I thank God for the democracy 
of the heart. 

Many years ago he also said: 

You may dispute over whether I have fought a good 
fight; you may dispute over whether I have finished my 
course; but you cannot deny that I have kept the faith. 

We who are assembled here today to accept this 
memorial in the Capital of the Republic can well 
agree that he fought a good fight; that he fini shed 
his course and that he kept the faith. 
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BENEDICTION BY BISHOP JOHN W. HAMILTON 

OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


The peace of God, which passeth all understand- 
ing, keep your hearts and minds in the knowledge 
and love of God, and of his Son Jesus Christ our 
Lord; and the blessing of God Almighty, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, be within you, 
among you, and remain with you forever and 
forever. Amen. 







